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Deaf, editor of the Volta Review and superintendent of the 
Volta Bureau of Washington, D. C. Her early professional 
work was that of a teacher of the deaf in Florida and Vir- 
ginia schools. 

Miss Timberlake prepared for her work at Mary Baldwin 
College, Staunton, Virginia, and at the Clarke School for the 
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She is a former member of the board of directors of the 
International Council, and a former officer and editor for 
the American Association for the Hard of Hearing. She has 
also served on a number of important national conferences, 
including the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection on which she acted as chairman of the Sub-com- 
mittee on the Deaf and Hard of Hearing. 


Gallaudet College honored her in June, 1939, with the fol- 
lowing citation and degree: 


Josephine Timberlake, noted editor and skilled 
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deaf and their needs; Master of Arts. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


Tue Eighteenth Annual Convention of the INTERNATION- 
AL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN will be held at the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, February 22, 23, 24, 
1940. The general theme of the convention will be: What Can 
the Specialist Do To Help the Teacher of Exceptional Children? 


PLANS PROGRESSING 





The plans for the convention are formulating in good or- 
der. It is the intention of the Program Committee to have the 
program completed in time to appear in the February issue of the JouRNAL. 


The William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh lends itself particularly well to 
the Council’s type of Convention. The headquarters will occupy the entire 
seventeenth floor. At no time will the delegates need to leave the convention 
floor to register, to attend meetings, to visit the exhibits, or to hold confer- 
ences. There is ample room, and it will be available in its entirely to the 
visiting delegates. 


Although the Convention will not open officially until February 22, the 
exhibits and registration will be open Wednesday afternoon, February 21. 


There are two Board of Directors’ meetings scheduled for Wednesday, 
February 21—one at three o’clock in the afternoon, and one at eight o’clock 
in the evening. Both of these meetings will be held in Parlor D on the Conven- 


tion Floor. 


The local Pittsburgh Committee is under the general chairmanship of 
Miss Edna C. Righter, director of special education, Administration Building, 
Bellefield Avenue at Forbes, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Miss Righter and 
her committees are planning visitation of schools on Thursday morning, Feb- 
ruary 22. The various tours will terminate at the Heinz Company, where the 
visiting delegates will be guests of the company for luncheon, after which 
there will be a short trip through the factory. 


The afternoon of February 22, from two until five o’clock, will be given 
over to the Conference Clinic, where great numbers of teachers and adminis- 
trators will avail themselves of the opportunity personally to consult and to 
discuss their problems with specialists of international acclaim. These spe- 
cialists will be in sixteen of the different fields of exceptional children’s work 
represented in the Council. 


The Pittsburgh Schools’ exhibit, which is being displayed under the di- 
rection of Mr. Elmer A. Stephan, promises to be an excellent one. The com- 
mercial exhibits will be more in number than in previous years and are being 
planned by Mrs. Beulah S. Adgate, advertising manager and membership 
secretary, 1235 West Michigan Avenue, Lansing, Michigan. 

(Continued on page 150) 
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Fifty Years of Service to the Deaf 


Frew of the different branches of 
special education have a more dramatic 
history than the education of the deaf. 
Few present a greater variety of hu- 
man interest. The first appropriation 
of public money made in America in 
behalf of any benevolent institution 
was the $5,000 granted by the legisla- 
ture of Connecticut in 1817 to open 
the American School for the Deaf. This 
has been called “the birthday of or- 
ganized philanthropic effort in Ameri- 
ca.” Since then, some of the greatest 
spirits in the field of education have 
turned their attention to the needs of 
those who, through lack of hearing, 
find the ordinary paths of knowledge 
barred to them. 


It was Horace Mann, “the father of 
public education in the United States,” 
who, in about 1840, first brought over 
the news that deaf children in Ger- 
many were being taught to speak and 
to understand the speech of others. (At 
that time, not a deaf child in the Unit- 
ed States was receiving instruction in 
speech.) And it was Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, inventor of the telephone, 
who, when he found that the invention 
would bring him wealth, wrote to his 
mother, “Now we shall have money 
enough to teach speech to little deaf 
children.” 


Bell gave lavishly of his time, his in- 
terest, and his fortune to further the 
education of the deaf. He founded and 
endowed the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, and the Volta Bureau for 
the Increase and Diffusion of Knowl- 
edge Relating to the Deaf. Both the 
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Harriet Montague 


Association and the Volta Bureau will 
celebrate their fiftieth anniversaries in 
1940, and, to commemorate the double 
event, a program will be offered in 
Providence, Rhode Island, June 17-21. 
The Rhode Island School for the Deaf 
will act as host, with all the other New 
England schools for the deaf cooperat- 
ing in entertaining visitors and provid- 
ing demonstrations. 


The keynote of the program will be 
The Adjustment of the Deaf to Their 
Hearing Contemporaries: Yesterday, 
Today, and Tomorrow. To mark dra- 
matically the achievements in_ this 
field, there will be historical sketches 
bringing in some of the pioneer educa- 
tors, especially those who first advo- 
cated the teaching of speech to the deaf 
and proved its possibility. Since de- 
scendants of these pioneers are still 
engaged in this work, their participa- 
tion in the program will add to its in- 
terest. Members of the family of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell will take part. It 
is also hoped that Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 
a former teacher of the deaf, and Hon- 





@ Harriet Montacue is assistant editor of 
the Volta Review. Prior to her present posi- 
tion which she has held for the last several 
years, she was secretary of The Wright Oral 
School, a private school for the deaf of New 
York City. Her major field of interest is 
journalism in which she specialized at Mis- 
souri State and Columbia universities. 

In 1918, Mrs. Montague won the Alexander 
Graham Bell Grosvenor Memorial Prize, pre- 
sented by the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
for the best essay on home teaching of the 
pre-school child. She is also the co-author 
with Mr. Fred Deland of The Story of Lip 
Reading, a history of the education of the 
deaf and the early years of welfare work for 
the hard of hearing. 
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orary President of the Association, will 
find it possible to participate in the 
celebration. 


Graham Bell’s interest in the deaf 
was aroused before he came to the 
United States. He was a speech expert, 
of the third generation of a family of 
speech experts. His grandfather was 
an elocutionist, and his father’s works 
on speech correction are still standard 
texts. Graham Bell was invited to 
Boston to lecture to the teachers in the 
Horace Mann School for the Deaf, and 
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HARRIS & EWING 


The last photograph taken of Alexander Graham Bell. 


it was here that he reached his fiery 
conviction as to the importance of 
speech in the lives of deaf persons. 


He undertook the instruction of a 
deaf boy, George Sanders of Salem, 
Massachusetts, and it was in the San- 
ders home that the first experiments 
on the telephone were made. The San- 
ders children often had to sleep three 
in a bed because the young inventor 
had the third floor of the house all 
criss-crossed with electric wires; and 
as he had only candle light to work by, 
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FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE DEAF 


Mrs Sanders often cut his candles 
short so that he would have to stop 
work and go to bed himself. With all 
his excited and passionate interest in 
his invention, he carried on George 
Sanders’ education for three years, 
giving the little boy a command of 
language that astonished the teachers 
of the deaf who afterwards came in 
contact with him. 

Bell met regularly the teachers who 
believed, as he did, in the value of 
speech for the deaf, and he early form- 
ed a little association of educators, 
who had their first meeting in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, in 1873. They met 
intermittently from that time on, and in 
1890, at a meeting in New York City, 
there was incorporated, under the laws 
of New York State, the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. Membership was 
open to anybody interested in the 
purposes of the organization, and Bell 
presented it with an endowment fund 
of $25,000. 

He had already, in 1887, donated the 
sum of $100,000 to found the Volta 
Bureau in Washington. Here again is 
an instance of the dramatic values in 
the history of this work. The name 


Volta comes from the Volta Prize, 
which Napoleon Bonaparte estab- 
lished in honor of Alessandro Vol- 


ta, and which 
years by the French government to the 
inventor making the most important 
contribution to the science of elec- 
tricity. This prize, amounting to $10,- 
000, was awarded Bell for the invention 
of the telephone. He used it to found 
a scientific workshop in Washington, 
which he named the Volta Laboratory. 
He took in two co-workers, and it was 
agreed among them that whatever 
money was realized from their inven- 
tions was to be divided into four parts, 


was given every ten 
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one for each of the partners, and a 
fourth to found a bureau of informa- 
tion concerning the deaf. The labora- 
tory workers were successful in per- 
fecting the graphophone records which 
Thomas Edison had laid aside as im- 
practicable, and they sold the Edison 
Company their patent rights for a con- 
siderable sum of money. A portion of 
this was at once assigned to the Volta 
Bureau, and Helen Keller turned the 
first sod for the erection of the present 
building, which was completed in 1894. 

The Volta Laboratory, by the way, is 
still standing, and the large front room 
where the first work of the Volta Bu- 
reau was transacted is now used by 
Walter Lippman, author and columnist, 
as a study. 

Graham Bell served as first president 
of the Association he founded, and un- 
til his death did everything he could to 
advance its purpose. At first, the As- 
sociation and the Volta Bureau were 
separately organized, but in 1908 the 
Volta Bureau came under the man- 
agement of the Association, and the 
Association Review became the Volta 
Review. For forty years this periodical 
has offered a great variety of material, 
both scientific and popular, relating to 
the hard of hearing and the deaf. The 
executive secretary of the Association, 
Miss Josephine B. Timberlake, is its 
present editor. 

It is significant that, because of the 
extraordinary foresight and scientific 
vision of Alexander Graham Bell, 
many of the most advanced procedures 
in the education of the deaf were fore- 
seen by him and their effects calculat- 
ed. Printed reports of lectures he gave 
as early as 1874 offer astounding evi- 
dence of this foreknowledge. He en- 
larged enthusiastically on the possibili- 
ties of lip reading for the deaf, advo- 
cated artificial aids to lip reading (thus 
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The Volta Laboratory, 


Washington, D. C. Used by Alexander 


Graham Bell from about 1885 until his death. It was in this small brick 
building that Bell and his collaborators invented the improved grapho- 
phone. records, patent rights to which, when sold, provided the nucleus 
for the Volta Bureau fund. The front room upstairs was the original 
Volta Bureau and Volta Library. The building now used by the Volta 


Bureau was erected across the street in 1894. 


This small building is 


now used as a study by Walter Lippman, author and columnist. 


antedating by fifty years the use of 
motion pictures in this field) and advo- 
cated the education and re-education 
of hearing. With his first pupil, he be- 
gan at the very start to make use of 
whole words and whole sentences in 
language teaching, a procedure intro- 


duced as a “new method” in Europe 
thirty years later. As a preliminary to 
writing, he had his pupils trace with 
their fingers over words he had writ- 
ten, thus antedating Madame Montes- 
sori by many years. Always and above 
all things, he advocated speech, more 





The Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. founded in 1887, by Alexander 
Graham Bell, ‘‘for the increase and diffusion of knowledge relating to 


the deaf.’’ 
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The present building was erected in 1894. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE DEAF 


speech, and better speech as a means of 
putting the deaf in touch with the 
world. 


Some of the ways in which the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf has 
furthered its purpose are: 1. The main- 
tenance for many years of a teacher 
training class at the Clarke School for 
the Deaf. Since, in recent years, such 
classes have sprung up in many sec- 
tions of the country, this service has 
been discontinued, but for a long per- 
iod this was the chief source of teacher 
training in the field of speech for the 
deaf. 2. The holding of program 
meetings in different educational cen- 
ters, at which problems in this field are 
discussed. 3. The conducting of sum- 
mer schools for teachers of the deaf 
in cooperation with leading colleges 
and universities. Colleges that have 
collaborated in this way are: the uni- 
versities of Virginia and Kansas, the 
universities of California at Berkley 
and Los Angeles, Michigan State 
Teachers College, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Columbia University, Chicago 
University, Wayne University, and the 
University of Toronto. 

The functions of the Volta Bureau 
are many and diverse. There is a heavy 
correspondence, which has grown 
steadily with the years, both in bulk 
and in variety. The letters come from 
educators, welfare :workers, scientists, 
sociologists, parents of deaf or hard of 
hearing children, and persons who are 
themselves hard of hearing or deaf. 
The information requested ranges all 
the way from “a complete bibliography 
of all material published in this field in 
the United States and Europe in the 
past five years,” to advice on “the best 
hearing aid for my type of deafness.” 

As some of the requests are dupli- 
cated by hundreds, informative articles 
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from the Volta Review are reprinted 
and distributed. These cover such top- 
ics as: the pre-school education of the 
deaf, suggestions for parents of deaf 
and hard of hearing children, the re- 
ligious training of the deaf, lip read- 
ing, vocational training, the purchase 
and use of hearing aids, personality 
adjustment, and others. These are only 
a few of the subjects treated in the re- 
prints, which are sent free to anyone 
who asks. 

Perhaps a few brief extracts from 
some of the letters filed in the course 
of two successive days would give a 
better idea than anything else as to 
“what the Volta Bureau does.” 

“T have become hard of hearing as 
the result of measles. I am a student 
in high school, and one of my teachers 
told me to send for and read, ‘What 
Can a Hard of Hearing Person Do?’” 

Jd. C., Texas. 

“May we have your advice in an- 
swering a request for information we 
have received from one of our sub- 
scribers on ‘The Value and Sources of 
Visual Aids in Teaching Lip Read- 
ing’?” 

Colliers Readers Research Bureau. 

“Please forward literature on hear- 
ing aids.” 

Medical Center, Jersey City. 

‘Please send material helpful to the 
parent of a two-year-old deaf child.” 

J. P., San Francisco 

“IT am planning to visit Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Finland this 
summer. I am very hard of hearing. 
Will you please send me the names of 
organizations for the hard of hearing 
and teachers in those countries that I 
might visit?” 

J. B., Wyoming. 


“Please send me any available materi- 
al you may have in regard to the deaf 
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and the movies—both deaf and hard of 
hearing. Please send it special deliv- 
ery. I have to write a theme paper on 
Cinematography.” 

E. H., Missouri. 


“T have a daughter, twelve, whose 
hearing is very defective. She is now 
entering her preadolescent period and, 
being of a sensitive disposition, needs 
guidance.” 

D. B., New York. 


“Please give me information con- 
cerning the following at your earliest 
convenience: Pneumodeik, strobillion, 
oscillograph, floating floor, visual aids 
in speech work, advisability of using 
single or double ear phones.” 


H. H., Michigan. 


“Please send me a word test for 
hearing aids.” 
D. M., Indiana. 
“Please send me pamphlets to assist 
me in advising my patients. I am an 


otologist.” 
M. K., Warsaw, Poland 


“The Society for the Hard of Hearing 
in Palestine is cooperating in the pub- 
lication of a booklet on the hard of 
hearing child. Will you send us ma- 
terial?” 

M. S., Jerusalem 


“I wish to correspond with English- 
speaking schools for the deaf in Scot- 
land, England, South Africa, Canada, 
and Australia. Will you please put me 
in touch with them?” 

Mc. L., New York 

“Please give me information about 
the possibility of relief from a middle 
sclerosis in both ears, with loss of 40 
to 41 per cent. What use would a 
hearing aid be and what is the best 
hearing aid?” 

A. R., Mexico 


“What colleges and universities give 
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courses of lip reading to students?” 
P. S., New Mexico 


This gives an idea as to the requests 
received daily at the Volta Bureau. In 
order to comply with them, the office 
keeps in touch with organizations for 
the education of exceptional children 
in this country and abroad, organiza- 
tions of the hard of hearing, schools 
for the deaf, government agencies, wel- 
fare agencies, general information 
bureaus. A large library of works on 
all phases of deafness is maintained and 
continually expanded. Upwards of 200 
periodicals in many languages are re- 
ceived, and most of them are bound 
and catalogued, or clipped. The verti- 
cal files contain clippings and manu- 
scripts collected for fifty years. One of 
the most exacting duties of the Volta 
Bureau staff is the preparation of 
bibliographies based on these files. 


Another important duty is keeping 
abreast of the newer developments in 
héaring aids. It is not possible to pre- 
dict just how much permanent effect 
these instruments will have, but with 
several leading schools for the deaf 
now giving from one-fifth to one-fourth 
of their pupils instruction through the 
ear, there is no telling how the speech 
of the deaf may be improved by these 
means. 


It is safe to say that there will be a 
great improvement, and that the ad- 
justment of the deaf to their hearing 
contemporaries tomorrow will _ be 
greatly facilitated, in accordance with 
the prediction of Alexander Graham 
Bell, who advocated the use of elec- 
trical hearing aids in 1883. This is just 
another example of Dr. Bell’s foresight- 
edness, which has enabled the Bureau 
and the Association he founded to re- 
tain vitality and purpose through fifty 


(Continued on page 137) 
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Another Beam of Light 
Through the Darkness 





[HE fact that pupils had vague 
and erroneous ideas of size, shape, and 
texture of many objects not accessible 
to the touch had been challenging the 
superintendent and members of the 
faculty of the Ohio State School for the 
Blind, but the incident that seemed to 
make a remedy paramount 
came from absurd answers 
given in intelligence tests 
and class discussions. It 
was discovered that many 
pupils, even of adult age. 
had very little idea of com- 
parison and_ proportion. 
Some believed a rat was as 
rabbit, that a 


six feet 


large as a 
cow was nearly 
high, that a sheep was just 
a little smaller, or that a 
robin was as large as an 
owl. On the other hand, many pupils 
of the school evidenced a keen desire 
to know just how the exterior of their 
school looked. As one pupil said, “All 
we know about our school is as high 
as we can reach with our finger tips.” 
Some pupils wished to know what a 
modern house looked like compared 
with a Colonial or Cape Cod home. A 
pupil taking a course in the green- 
house knew what kind of flowers were 
best adapted for a formal garden, but 
had very little conception in regard 
to shape and arrangement of such a 
garden. 


THE W.P.A. SHOWS A WAY 


There was no question in the minds 
of those who were making the study 
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that here was a field of vast potential 
dlucational value, wherein very little 
After giving the mat- 
ter a great deal of consideration, it 
was decided that models of things sel- 
dom, if ever, seen by the blind would 
be the solution to the problem. Then 
the big question arose, how 
can we financially sponsor 
such a gigantic project? Af- 
ter many conferences with 
various officials, both na- 
tional and state, the idea 
was sold to the administra- 
tion of the W.P.A. Nearly 
$45,000 was set aside for 
the project. 


< 
1 
H 


had been done. 


WHAT SHOULD WE MODEL? 


After this very generous 
response and interest 
shown by the national government in 


our idea, we were then able to attack 





© 0. J. Hitt, M. A., is supervisor of classes 
of the Ohio School for the Blind, Columbus. 
He is a graduate of The Ohio State Univer- 
sity of the same city. Prior to his present 
position, he served first as an assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Ohio State, and later 
as a superintendent of schools at Berlin 
Heights, Ohio. 


Mr. Hill presented a paper at the Detroit 
convention of the International Council on 
the same general subject as that of the ac- 
companying article. The project related here- 
in; namely, the construction of educational 
models for the blind, has gained national in- 
terest and attention. Besides being invited 
to accept ninety feet of space at the New 
York World’s Fair for displaying the models, 
the Ohio School has been asked and has con- 
sented to loan six of them for a traveling 
exhibit at conventions throughout the United 
States. 
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The four animals, the horse, the cow, the hog, and the sheep are made in high relief but scaled 


@own in size, each in the proper proportion to the other. 


other problems. There were many of 
them. For instance, of what things 
should we make models? One proce- 
dure in answering this perplexing ques- 
tion was to have each teacher submit 
a list of things he felt would be helpful 
in his class work. The second proce- 
dure was for the one in charge of the 
project to take an unabridged diction- 
ary and all printed school texts that 
were especially rich in pictures, go 
through them carefully and set down 
everything that he felt would be of ed- 
ucational value to a blind pupil. Need- 
less to say, an extremely long list re- 
sulted. 


THE MATERIAL TO BE USED 


Now came the question of material. 


The rooster and hen are scaled together. 


What kind would be used for the vari- 
ous models? It was obvious that the 
same material used to construct a mod- 
el locomotive or skyscraper would not 
do for birds and animals with their 
delicate feathers and soft fur. The idea 
of getting a taxidermist to mount the 
birds and small animals was aban- 
doned, chiefly because the securing of 
specimens would be almost prohibi- 
tive; and for another reason, mounted 
birds, handled as they would necessari- 
ly have to be, would scon have the ap- 
pearance of going through a first-class 
molt. It was decided to draw an out- 
line of the birds and animals on wood 
and to build them up with modeling 
clay, plasticine, or plaster of Paris. 
What kind of wood was the next ques- 





Five methods of controlling gully erosion. They are: (from left to right) by a series of dams, by 
fastening logs together, by vegetation, by a stone dam, and by means of posts bound together with 


wire. 
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Length, 78 inches; width, 27 inches; height, 61. inches. 
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tion that arose? Masonite board or 
press board seemed to offer all of the 
desired features and few objections. It 
was very durable, had no grain, and 
would permit very close cutting with 
the saw. The birds were then cut out 
and built up in high relief with plasti- 


cine, details being worked in with 
modeling tools. We discovered that 
this material would take oil better 


than water coloring; consequently, af- 
ter dressing down the edges with sand- 
paper, a coat of clear shellac was ap- 
plied and the medel was completed. 


MAP MAKING 


The construction of a relief map, 
showing five different ways that gully 
erosion could be checked, required 
something still different. It was de- 


cided to make the model on a board 15 


by 20 inches, with gullies and ravines 
built up so that a blind pupil could 
easily detect the various methods of 
erosion control. The final procedure 
was to soak up newspapers in water, 
then mold them into shape as a skele- 
ton for the ravines. This was covered 
with a plastic material, allowed to 
harden, and later painted. Dyed 
sponges were used to show shrubbery 
and trees. The results were excellent 
from the standpoint of educational val- 
ue and artistic achievement. 


THE USE OF A SCALE 


To make the models of large ob- 
jects it was necessary to scale them 
down. Arbitrarily, no model regardless 
of the size of the original, was allowed 
to exceed thirty-six inches in height or 
length. A brass tag embossed in braille 





The birthplace of Abraham Lincoln in exact detail, even to the same number of logs. The dirt 
floor, the fireplace, chimney, and furniture are all in keeping with the original home of ‘‘Honest Abe.’’ 


Length, 344% inches; width, 28 inches; height, 27 inches. 
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Salisbury stands alone among English Cathedrals for unity of design. Very restricted use of 
Early English style, as it was practiced from A. D. 1220 to 1258. 


Length, 394% inches; width, 


was attached to the model giving the 
name, dimensions, and scale for exten- 
sion. If the model were constructed 
twenty-five inches long and the scale 
would read, “one inch equals four 
feet”; in which case the original would 
be one hundred feet long. Thus the 
pupil can use the axes’ measure, ver- 
tically and horizontally, and get the 
actual dimensions of the original. 


DEVELOPING A SENSE OF PROPORTION 


Please understand that we realize 
an animal or a bird built up with mod- 
eling clay, does not have the same feel 
as the original animal. Neither does it 
have temperature, movement, or the 
silky texture of feathers and fur; but 
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32 inches; height, 364% inches. 


our models do make it possible for the 
child to draw a comparison in size and 
to correct his sense of proportion. 


EACH MODEL A NEW PROBLEM 


When we came to the task of con- 
structing models of different buildings, 
the question of material arose again. 
The carving of windows and ornamen- 
tations out of wood was abandoned be- 
cause of the cost of machinery and 
time involved. Plasticine was used for 
designs and ornaments of the United 
States Capitol; and for the skyscraper 
model, it was found effective to glue 
strips of masonite to the flat sides for 
windows. 

To give the lighthouse the feel of 
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This celebrated marble bell tower in the Italian 
city of Pisa is worthy of rank among the seven 
wonders of the modern world. It was kegun in 1174 
and completed in 1350. The structure commenced 
to dip after the first three galleries had been con 
structed. 

Height 36 inches. 


concrete, a flat white paint was spread 

° . . J 
on the metal cylinder with white sand 
Lin- 


coln’s birthplace was modeled as near- 


carefully worked into the paint. 
ly as possible like the original log 
house, even to the same 
logs as in the original. The Taj Mahal, 
the Salisbury Cathedral, and the pre- 
revolutionary home, such as Mount 
Pleasant, required different planning 
and different material for each. 


number of 


The making of relief maps presented 
still another problem. How could we, 
for instance, make a relief map of 
Chio, showing elevations and county 


divisions, so that each of the eighty- 
eight counties could be taken out and 
replaced? How could we saw through 
the masonite board and Gesso and have 
a perfect fit of parts when placed back 
into the frame? 


HOW THE EDUCATIONAL MODELS ARE 
USED IN THE LEARNING PROCESS 


It became quite obvious, after the 
models of the famous buildings of the 
completed, that it 
would be necessary for the teacher to 
become thoroughly familiar with the 
historical background as well as the 
details of any original building before 


world had been 


she could adequately present it to the 
pupils. 

Anticipating this need, the research 
department delved through many vol- 
umes dealing with the social, political, 
and historical importance of each 
structure, and the interesting features 
of its construction. All this material 
was compiled and put into a pamphlet 
to be distributed to the teachers and 
pupils. Accompanying these descrip- 
tions were suggestions explaining how 
the teachers might proceed in present- 
One 
way suggested was to build up an ap- 
proach to the model by reading all 
to the 
original. Thus, when the model is pre- 
working 


ing the models to their classes. 


available material pertaining 
sented, the pupils have a 
knowledge about it at the start. 

Another method followed by some 
of our teachers was to present the mod- 
el at the start, allowing the pupil to ex- 
plore and ask questions as they contin- 
ued to investigate. In the lower grades 
many lessons in English, history, geog- 
raphy, and spelling were developed 
from the replica of Abraham Lincoln’s 
birthplace. 

At other times the teacher of litera- 
ture has found it very helpful to bring 
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before her class a model of an Eliza- 
bethan theater, a Colonial home, or a 
model of Stratford-on-Avon. 

Our Latin teacher speaks highly of 
the replica of the Roman home as a 
teaching device: “The House of the 
Tragic Poet was excavated in 1824, at 
which time the number and beauty of 
its paintings aroused universal admira- 
tion. Unfortunately some have been 
removed and others have perished. 
The subjects of the paintings were all 
taken from the Iliad. I use them to 
introduce various incidents of the 
Iliad with which the boys and girls 
would otherwise have had no contact. 

“A wealth of ancient stories and 
mythology is opened up by other paint- 
ings. The class was especially curious 
about the two men, Daedalus and Ica- 
rus, who are depicted with wings and 
whose story represents a belief in avia- 
tion even among the ancient Romans. 

“Other than art, religion, and myth- 
ology, there is much to represent the 
daily life of the Romans. The richness 
and elegance of their mural decorations 


is offset by the scarcity and discomfort 
of the furniture. Two types of lamps 
are shown in this home, one suspended 
from the ceiling, and the other a tall 
lamp resting on a tripod. 

“It is a shame that all Latin classes 
cannot have such a project as this to 
foster interest in a people whose lang- 
uage they are studying. The boys and 
girls understand more clearly through 
the study of this model that the Ro- 
mans were a people who actually did 
exist and who attained a high degree 
of culture and refinement as well as 
military power.” 

As one of our English teachers ex- 
presses it: “The aim of composition 
work, whether oral or written, is to 
help boys and girls to discover things 
they want to say and then enable them 
to say these things as well as possible. 
This is sometimes quite difficult for 
those who do not see. In having these 
replicas, and the necessary information 
regarding them, we have created a sit- 


Helen Kramer, Latin teacher, Ohio State 
School for the Blind. 





A replica of a modernistic home, constructed with corner windows and glass brick to admit more 
light. An upper and lower sun deck for entertainments and gatherings is shown. 
Length, 324%, inches; width, 3414/7 inches; height, 161% inches. 
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uation that aids this expression. Cer- 
tainly it enables our boys and girls to 
answer more accurately the many 
when’s, where’s, who’s, what's, and 
why’s, and intensifies their sense of re- 
sponsibility to become familiar with 
reference material from which to make 
their own notes, and to preserve their 
memoranda.” 

The teachers of the primary grades 
make effective use of the models of 
birds and animals. One of them re- 
ports as follows: 

“Visual and other sensory aids to 
instruction are very valuable. The 
school models are not a fad but an ef- 
ficient and workable means of bringing 
the blind child in actual contact with 
those things about which he attempts 
to learn. They play an important part 
in the education of the youngest as 
well as of the oldest child. They 
strengthen his spirit of iniquiry, create 
social relationships that reach beyond 
the doors of the classroom, and pro- 
vide greater opportunity to live and 
learn naturally. 


“The following units, based on 
aroused and fostered interest in birds 
on our campus, were developed 


through the year. 


PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS THAT LEAD 
TO INVESTIGATION 


A. General Problems and Questions 
1. What are the birds that are 
most abundant in the vicinity 
of the school? 
2. What birds stay the entire year? 
3. Classify the common birds as 
to migration 
B. Specific Problems and Questions 
about the Blue Jay 
1. How distinguished 





Lillian Marshall, head of English depart- 
ment, Ohio State School for the Blind. 
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2. Flight—rapid or leisurely 

3. Color—advantage or disadvant- 
age 

4. Where found 

5. When does it molt? 

6. Where does it lay its eggs? 
When? 

7. Describe eggs—shape, size, col- 
or, number 

8. Food 


FINDING ANSWERS TO PROBLEMS AND 
QUESTIONS 


A. Through Use of Arithmetic 
1. Number of eggs 
2. Number of young birds 
3. Size—length, wing, tail, bill, 
body, legs 
B. Through Language and Reading 
1. Oral reports given of individual 
observation 
2. Class discussions held concern- 
ing facts discovered by inspec- 
tion and in reading labels and 
library books 
C. Through Music 
1. Victrola records of bird calls 
2. Songs 


MEANINGS, ATTITUDES, AND APPRECIA- 
TION PROBABLY DEVELOPED 


A. An attitude of curiosity about birds 
and their relation to plants, insects, 
and people 

B. A recognition of the economic value 

1. Insect eaters 

2. Weed seed eaters 
3. Flesh eaters 

4. Scavengers 

C. An appreciation of the beauty and 
interesting characteristics they dis- 
play 

D. Understanding of respect for the 
rights of all living things 

F. An eagerness to share experiences 
and observations 
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“New interest foreshadowing further 
units of work in other phases of nature, 
as trees, wild flowers, and insects will 
lead to use of other models, which also 
can be developed along similar plans. 
Through numerous activities the chil- 
dren are making more vital and real 
contacts through more models. Their 
interests and concepts have become 
wider and they use their leisure time 
more advantageously.” 


A teacher of the fourth 
makes the following contribution: 
“Every boy and girl has the desire to 
know how things look, and many of 
those things are now made more realis- 
tic through the use of models at Ohio 
State School for the blind. In the fourth 
grade, many of these models are used 
very effectively. For example: 


grade 


The Lighthouse 


Arithmetic— The scale 1 inch 
equals 3 feet. It involves meas- 
urement and arithmetical funda- 
mentals in a real problem to get 
the actual size of various parts. 

Geography—A better understand- 
ing of the life of people who care 
for the lighthouse is gained; also 


how the lighthouse aids naviga- 
tion. 
Spelling—Different words asso- 


ciated with the lighthouse and its 
keepers used as a basis for spell- 
ing lesson. 

Reading—Stories centering around 
lighthouses are requested, and in- 
dividual interest is built up to do 
more outside reading. 
English—It stimulates 
stories with the lighthouse as a 


4 


creative 


central idea.” 





“Alice Chatfield, primary teacher, Ohio 
School for the Blind. 
‘Mary Ross, fourth grade teacher, Ohio State 
School for the Blind. 
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In order to provide constructive 
work for the blind pupils of the low- 
er grades an activity program has been 
arranged to follow the presentation of 
the models. This plan consists in hav- 
ing the pupils construct with building 
blocks and the sand table similar mod- 
els, transferring their conception of the 
original model to the one they are 


building. This procedure has been 
found to be most efficient as a follow- 
up device. 

The following quotation was taken 
from the Columbus Citizen paper: 
“Miss Hazel Hurst, twenty-five-year- 
old lecturer, blind since birth... . re- 


ceived one of the greatest thrills of her 
life in Columbus yesterday. Miss Hurst 
was taken by officials of the School for 
the Blind into a room where models of 
large objects have been constructed for 
the education of blind children. 

““There were models of log cabins, 
houses of all kinds, buildings, sky- 
scrapers, churches,’ Miss Hurst said. 
‘It is a pioneering work they are doing 
here. I have never heard of anything 
like it before. 

““For the first time in my life, I 
learned the real difference between a 
Colonial type of house and one of mod- 
ern design. I learned how a skyscraper 
towers up into the air above other 
buildings. 

““In the past, I have walked around 
buildings and felt the exteriors of 
them; but it was impossible to get a 
true conception of the whole. 

“Last summer I toured through 
France, Italy, and Germany, visiting 
the greatest cathedrals in the world. 
But yesterday, feeling that small model 
of a church, I learned more about the 
beauty of them, the spires and the 
steeples than I ever knew before.’ ” 





"The Columbus Citizen, November 5, 1938. 
page 1. 
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A lighthouse, a cathedral, a sky- 
scraper, a modern home, or a log cab- 
in are not merely words now. Their 
descriptions through the use of models 
have been made tangible and, there- 
fore, clearer. 

A special room has been arranged 
for storing the models where _ the 
teacher may go and receive the one 
she desires in very much the same 
manner in which she would go to the 
library to secure a book. 


We are not engaged in making toys 
but rather educational devices so that 
many things that have never been seen 
by blind pupils before may be visual- 
ized now for the first time. It is our aim 
to make it possible for a blind pupil to 
get the correct conception of things be- 
yond the reach of his finger tips. To 
this extent we have been successful, 
judging by the enlightened faces of 
those who have examined the models. 
Their enthusiasm is contagious. ‘Oh, 


I never knew it was like this!” “For 
what is this used?” “How interesting!” 
“Tt’s wonderful!” These expressions 
are continually heard as the blind 
child’s fingers rapidly take in every 
detail of the model. 


Thus, it is our sincere hope that we 
have made it possible for another beam 
of light to shine through the darkness. 


Service to the Deaf 
(Continued from page 128) 


years of work, and to look forward to 
further of usefulness in this 


field. 


It is believed that the semi-centen- 
nial in Providence will have a large 
attendance. Ali who are interested in 
the education of the exceptional child 
are invited to be present. News of the 
program will be published from time 
to time in the Volta Review. 


years 


Education for Citizenship, Culture, and Leisure Time. 


= 
Specrat education has made a good point, too, in emphasizing the making of good 


citizens and congenial companions, an objective of all education. 


Through the constant 


use of handwork in an activity the child is oriented to many crafts that may develop 
into hobbies. These hobby interests give him an independence of others for deriving per- 
sonal satisfaction in later life. It is the essence of any leisure-time program. In addition to 
the classroom activities—games, parties, and other purely social activities provide the 


child with object lessons in living together. 


Dr. CHARLES M. Morris, resident psychologist, 
The Woods School, Langhorne, Pennsylvania. 


Reconcile These 


Dur phrase “nothing succeeds like success” which had become worn in educational 
textbooks was reborn in the special class and has taken on a new significance. Projects are 
selected primarily on the basis of their success value and children learn not only by doing, 
but by doing what they can do. Mental measurements, too, is following this lead by testing, 
not to catalogue the child’s limitations, but to discover his capabilities and to make recom- 


mendations for their fullest development. 


Dr. CHARLES M. Morris, resident psychologist, 
The Woods School, Langhorne, Pennsylvania. 


Too much early success in the artificial atmosphere of a school means that a child 
will grow up thinking that the world is his personal oyster. 
PROFESSOR DANIEL A. Prescott, University of Chicago 
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For Social Competency 





THE feeling of inferiority is the 
fundamental factor in maladjustments 
of the personality. Dr. Alfred Adler, 
the late Vienese psychiatrist, deduced 
that the self-assertive impulse was the 
dominant, positive force in life and the 
impulse most subject to frustration 
from environment, and 
from the individual’s own 
sensitiveness. The physical- 
ly handicapped child from 
an early age has forced up- 
on him the recognition of 
the fact that he cannot do 
many of the things that oth- 
er children do. That is, he 
cannot participate in the ac- 
tive games of children. Per- 
haps he does not have the 
energy or endurance to 
compete adequately with 
them, or he is prevented from adequate 
participation by some sensory defect. 
This makes for a feeling of frustration, 
which sows the seed of maladjustment, 
usually long before the child enters 
school. The same is true of the mental- 
ly retarded child. He may be too slow 
to keep up with his fellows—or his 
slowness and his lack of complexity 
may result in a persistently poor show- 
ing in games. Sometimes because of 
an infantile social development, he is 
shunned by children of his own age; 
and often at school in a regular grade 
he is mocked and scorned by his class- 
mates for his dullness. If placed in a 
special class he is all too often taunted 
about this placement by children, and 
even by his own parents who cannot 
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Mabel R. Farson 


Mabel R. Farson 


tolerate the thought that their child 
can be in any way inferior. Much has 
been accomplished with reference to a 
better attitude on the part of the pub- 
lic toward what the special class is do- 
ing for the child, but there is still room 
for much education along this line. The 
feeling of inferiority which 
is engendered when a rec- 
ognition of his inadequacy 
is forced upon the child is 
intolerable to him, and he 
reacts against it either con- 
structively or destructive- 
ly; that is, this feeling of in- 
feriority may be the stim- 
ulus to real achievement or 
the source of misconduct 
and maladjustment. As 
teachers we are familiar 
with the intellectually dull 
child who becomes a bully and a neigh- 
borhocod terror or in milder words, 
the destructive child. He is the child 





®@ Maset R. Farson, Pu. D., is supervisor of 
mental examinations for the Division of Spe- 
cial Education of the Philadelphia Public 
Echools, Pennsylvania. She also serves as 
psychologist for the John Edgar Thomson 
Foundation of the same city. 

Part of her undergraduate work was done 
at the Philadelphia Normal School, where 
she began her study of special class teaching. 
Later she majored in psychology, receiving 
both her bachelor of science in education and 
doctor of philosophy degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Farson’s professional affiliations include 
the American Psychological Association, the 
Pennsylvania Association of Clinical Psy- 
chologists, and the Pennsylvania State Chap- 
ter (The Pennsylvania Conference for the 
Education of Exceptional Children) of the 
International Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren. 
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who is keenly conscious of his inferior- 
ity in his school achievement or in his 
achievement elsewhere, who compen- 
sates for it by glorying in his superior 
physical strength, and who savors a 
real feeling of importance by making 
other children afraid of him. If he can- 
not shine in the classroom, by means of 
his intellectual achievement, he can at 
least be very noticeable by his superi- 
ority in non-conformity. Children com- 
ing to a psychological clinic for exam- 
ination not infrequently take pains to 
explain their assignment to an ortho- 
genic backward class on the basis of 
conduct rather than inability to do the 
work. There is a certain amount of 
glory in badness with its implication of 
courage, daring defiance, and initiative, 
that is entirely lacking in mental limi- 
tation with the social stigma attached 
to it. It should be the aim of teachers 
to attempt to utilize this drive for dom- 
inance and power, with its consequent 
feeling of security, in a constructive 
fashion. 

Let us consider what this means to 
us in a very practical fashion. Obvious- 
ly we should strive to negate insofar as 
possible feelings of inferiority and the 
most effective way of doing this is to 
create opportunities for the feeling of 
satisfaction which comes from achieve- 
ment. This general aim must be ac- 
complished in hundreds of different 
ways to meet the needs of different 
cases. For example, the child with a 
badly crippled body may, through his 
school, have revealed to him the de- 
lights of intellectual achievement and 
experience, a compensation for his 
physical inadequacy in his mental 
prowess. Through physical therapy 
and systematic exercise adapted to his 
limitations and gradually increased, a 
frail child may direct his drive to the 
development of a strong body. The 
corrective physical exercises and the 
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physiotherapy which is part of the 
program of our orthopedic classes is an 
attempt at development along these 
lines. Theodore Roosevelt is a classic 
example of the over compensation of a 
frail child who developed into a man 
noted for his daring physical activity. 
An example of an excellent social 
adjustment effected in this manner is 
the case of Helen. In the spring of 
1932, a beautifully dressed, charming 
mother carried into our office a horribly 
crippled little girl, sixteen years, nine 
months of age, who was less than three 
feet tall. Her deformity was the result 
of rickets. She was unable to stand 
without support and could not walk 
at all. The only part of her body which 
showed normal development was her 
strong hands, which were the size of a 
normal sixteen year old’s. Naturally 
these hands appeared somewhat incon- 
gruous on her tiny, little body. Her 
mother was a most attractive woman 
and Helen was reported to have a 
beautiful older sister who had gradu- 
ated from a private school; but Helen, 
due to the malformations caused by 
her disease, was attractive only 
through her personality. The child had 
never attended any school, but had 
been educated at home by her mother. 
She had seen in the newspaper pictures 
of the activities of some of our ortho- 
pedic classes and longingly had said to 
her mother that she wished she could 
go to school with other children. 
Though the family lived outside the 
city, the mother brought the child to 
the administration offices to determine 
if the youngster could be enrolled in 
a public school. The psychological ex- 
amination revealed an IQ of 109 on the 
Binet Simon Scale, with a mental age 
of seventeen years, six months. On the 
Morgan Mental Test, Helen’s perform- 
ance reached the tenth grade norm. 
She had superior forward and reverse 
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memory spans, worked intelligently, 
efficiently, and with good learning on 
performance tests. She could read any- 
thing. The family had some means and 
had given Helen certain advantages. A 
special chair had been built and an ex- 
tension pedal had been arranged on the 
piano, which enabled Helen to profit 
by music lessons and to find real joy 
in playing. She also had had instruc- 
tion in art and enjoyed painting. In the 
course of the examination, Helen turn- 
ed to the examiner and made a state- 
ment to the effect that it was unfor- 
tunate that she had this physical handi- 
cap, but that it might have been much 
worse, since she felt she should be very 
grateful that it was only her body and 
not her mind that was affected. She 
felt great pity for children afflicted with 
mental defects. Arrangements were 
made whereby upon payment of the 
tuition fee the child was enrolled in an 
orthopedic class. Her sunny disposition 
soon won friends for her. She joined 
the sunshine club, the members of 
which wrote letters to shut-in children 
and the following year graduated from 
the eighth grade in the school. She was 
thereupon enrolled in high school. Her 
presence in the high school had a good 
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effect upon other children, since she 
was absolutely dependent on them for 
locomotion. Some self-pity is a com- 
mon human failing and adolescents 
with their intense emotional reactions 
are susceptible to this. Helen in hav- 
ing so much more of a handicap than 
her classmates had a salutory effect on 
them. They developed social qualities 
in making themselves responsible for 
her locomotion and in looking after 
her. In the course of time, she gradu- 
ated from high school with honors, 
winning one of the class prizes. 

In the case of the physically handicap- 
ped child, our efforts should be bent 
to giving as good an education as he 
can take; and wherever possible some 
definite vocational training to fit the 
child to earn a living along lines _pos- 
sible for one with his handicap. In our 
attempts to adjust a child and to help 
him to overcome his feeling of in- 
feriority, however, we should guard 
against letting him gain an exaggerated 
idea of his abilities. There is some 
tendency toward this. Parents feel that 
since he cannot do manual work, he 
must work with his mind and lead him 
to plan for professional and other ca- 
reers, for which he does not have suf- 
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ficient mental ability. In this connec- 
tion I always remember examining a 
girl in an orthopedic class who at that 
time was eighteen years of age and 
supposedly doing about seventh grade 
school work. She was timid and fear- 
ful, wept easily, so that care always 
had to be exercised by others not to 
disturb her. Her vocational aim was to 
write letters. It seemed that at that 
time there were some kind ladies who 
had arranged many little affairs for 
the orthopedic class of which the girl 
was a member. Afterwards the class 
would write notes to the ladies, telling 
them what a good time they had. This 
child’s letters were always picked 
among those to be sent and she was 
praised and complimented on _ her 
charming notes. Encouraged by such 
apparent success and through the sug- 
gestions of one or two ill advised adults, 
she conceived the idea that some busy 
business executive might value her ser- 
vices highly for writing his personal 
notes in long hand. 


In the special class often the com- 
petition in this limited group is not so 
keen as in the regular grades with their 
greater range of abilities. The smaller 
special classes which permit greater in- 


Shop Activity, Learning Home Jobs 
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dividual attention by the teacher also 
enable a child to achieve at a maxi- 
mum level which would not be possible 
with less help and thus a false impres- 
sion of ability results. Sometimes we 
find that children who have completed 
the eighth grade in the classes for the 
physically handicapped find it impos- 
sible to compete adequately in the 
senior high schools since they lack the 
intellectual complexity to function at 
this higher level. The teacher must 
also watch herself to see that her stand- 
ards do not become distorted because 
of the close contact with the limited 
group with which she is working. We 
must always keep sight of reality—the 
reality of the world at large, if we wish 
to make a real adjustment. The fail- 
ure under normal competition of a mis- 
guided child who has been led to be- 
lieve that he is very good in his intel- 
lectual achievement may result in a 
worse maladjustment than had he nev- 
er experienced his temporary false 
security. 

One of our sight-saving girls showed 
a grave emotional disturbance as the 
result of such a situation. She appeared 
at high school asking when she would 
receive her scholarship. At that par- 
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ticular high school, the teachers con- 
tributed to a fund and worthy girls who 
were in very poor financial circum- 
stances were given $1.00 per week for 
car fare and lunch money. These 
grants were assigned after a faculty 
conference. The situation was explain- 
ed to Mary who was informed that it 
would be at least a week before the 
grants would function. Every day she 
went to the counsellor’s office more and 
more excited and disturbed. Other 
complaints were added—it was too dif- 
ficult to find so many classrooms, who 
would read the lessons assigned as 
homework to her? If she did not have 
car fare, how could she come to school? 
Attempts were being made to effect 
these adjustments but in one week 
Mary left school after having reached a 
hysterical state. In a_ psychological 
examination made before her transfer 
to high school, she had shown limited 
intellectual competecy. Even had she 
had no sensory defect to complicate 
the problem, high school work would 
have been difficult for her. 


Then we must consider the mentally 
deficient children, who form the group 
of handicapped children that is largest, 
not only because the orthogenic back- 
ward enrollment is greater than that of 
other classes, but also because in the 
classes for the physically handicapped 
there are some children of inferior 
mentality. These children can and do 
compete successfully in the world af- 
ter leaving school if they are adequate- 
ly prepared. Many of our orthogenic 
backward children get jobs and fit suc- 
cessfully and well into the community 
life. For example, a boy in one of our 
orthogenic backward centers, while at- 
tending school used to take his ex- 
press wagon to a neighborhood chain 
grocery store and deliver large orders 
for people in the neighborhood. A dull, 
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slow, but steady, plodding, and reliable 
boy, he made a good impression so 
that after he left school he was given 
employment in the store. He is now 
assistant manager and has been en- 
couraged to believe that he may look 
forward to managership. Almost ev- 
ery teacher of a special class for back- 
ward children can give some illustra- 
tion of one of her former pupils who 
has done something startling in the way 
of a vocation, but these instances are. 
of course, the unusual. We must face 
the fact that for children of limited 
mental ability, the occupational oppor- 
tunities have some restrictions. These 
children are not going to swell the 
ranks of the professional group. Many 
of them will find occupations in the 
service group of jobs; and some, especi- 
ally those with some manual skill and 
dexterity, will find employment in the 
semi-skilled industries or in relatively 
unskilled occupations. Their success 
depends to a large extent on their so- 
cial adjustment, as there are many 
jobs that do not have as a prime re- 
quirement intellectual development. 


What specifically can we do to de- 
velop this good social adjustment? In- 
tellectual ability is not necessary and 
essential for social adjustment, as we 
do not have to look far about us to see. 
First of all it is our duty to give the 
children in our special classes the op- 
portunity to experience the healthy 
satisfaction of achievement. In order 
to accomplish this, we must present 
school work adapted to the mental 
abilities of the children—work that 
falls within the range of their compre- 
hension. This means providing con- 
tent that is related to the child’s experi- 
ence, or that is of such a nature that 
he cannot experience it in the course of 
instruction. In the psychological clinic 
we get some very funny statements 
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Disciplinary Class, 


when we ask the children questions on 
geography and history that have been 
presented in the regular grade groups, 
as, for example: one child delivered in 
awed tones the information that Wil- 
liam Penn was not buried when he 
died but was placed on top of our City 
Hall and that he was so big you could 
even see him from the street. Our ex- 
perience with these children has led us 
to believe that the orthogenic back- 
ward child is on the whole unable to 
project himself to another time or en- 
vironment and, therefore, much of the 
usual instruction in geography and his- 
tory is meaningless to him. 

When we say that a child must ex- 
perience the material or the situation 
we are teaching, this means much more 
than the mere presentation to the 
senses. The teacher must vitalize the 
material, stimulate the child’s reaction 
to it, and in the course of the presenta- 
tion, check in various ways to deter- 
mine whether a comprehending reaction 
is resulting. How little experience can 
be gained by a child from material pre- 
sented to the senses was graphically 
illustrated to me when I was talking to 
one of our OB-OD' boys who had run 
away from home and had gotten as far 
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Auto Shop 


as San Francisco by hitch-hikes and 
riding box cars. I said to the boy, “My, 
you saw many things and learned much 
about our country.” Reflecting my en- 
thusiastic tone, he replied that he had. 
Then I continued, “You had to cross a 
desert, didn’t you? What was it like?” 
The boy replied, “Flat, just flat.” Then 
I tried San Francisco, thinking an ur- 
ban community would be more to his 
liking and said brightly, “Tell me 
about San Francisco—what was it 
like?” and received the response, “It 
was a city—just like a city.” I hope- 
fully continued, “Did you see the Pa- 
cific Ocean?” The boy brightened, 
“The city is not right on the ocean, but 
I got a hitch-hike to the ocean.” I tried 
further, “What was the ocean like? 
Was it like the Atlantic Ocean or was 
it different?” and got the response, “It 
was just ocean—I never saw the At- 
lantic.” 


If you want to prove to yourself how 
little some of the orthogenic backward 
children get from things that are pre- 
sented to them, just ask some of them 
to tell you about the movie they en- 





*Orthogenic Background—Orthogenic Dis- 
ciplinary. The mentally retarded in a dis- 
ciplinary school. 
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joyed so much last night and see if you 
get as I do evidence of surprisingly lit- 
tle observation. 

In our attempts to develop social 
adequacy, we must then first present 
work adapted to the child’s ability 
which is or can be definitely related to 
his experience. Then, secondly, we 
must provide adequate motivation. 
With the normal and bright child the 
mere desire to learn is sufficient moti- 
vation because he derives pleasure 
from such achievement and from the 
exercise of his intellectual abilities. To 
the dull child, however, school often 
presents an artificial situation, learning 
just for the sake of learning frequent- 
ly makes no appeal to him since he 
must work too hard for the little he 
gets out of it. Cannot most of you re- 
member in your own school days ob- 
jecting to some irksome bit of study 
by saying you didn’t see why you had 
to learn that as you couldn’t see any 
use for it any way? In our elementary 
schools we have not taken into consid- 
eration individual differences to the ex- 
tent that life situations do. In adult 
life we do not expect the same intellec- 
tual activity in a professional man 
and in the semi-skilled or unskilled 
worker, but until comparatively re- 
cently little provision has been made 
in our public schools for the differences 
in the intellectual opportunities of 
these men as little boys except in the 
provision of special classes. When we 
can present our school work in such 
a fashion that some obvious use of what 
we are teaching is evident, then we 
have succeeded in supplying not only 
a strong but also a life-like motivation. 
For example, in our orthogenic back- 
ward shops we have as one project, the 
stringing up of an electric bell. There 
is a motive here for every separate 
process; that is, to make the bell ring 
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—and the work must be done correctly 
or the result cannot be achieved. Sim- 
ilarly much of the academic work can 
be motivated. Learning by doing things 
—doing something that satisfies the 
child as an object worthy of accom- 
plishment is good pedogogical practice. 
The experiment at Ellerbee of which 
we have heard so much recently has 
utilized this principle. Good motiva- 
tion with its consequent active interest 
and attention results in better learning 
than mere dull repetition. 

If we are to make a socially adjust- 
ed child, we must also give him some 
fundamental skills. For example, a 
non-reading individual today in our 
community is too obviously different 
from his fellows for his own comfort. 
The pathetic efforts of some non-read- 
ing adults who have struggled along in 
evening schools to: acquire even the 
most elementary skill in reading, gives 
evidence of how great is the feeling of 
inferiority engendered by this lack. In 
order to develop these skills and in 
order to enable the child to use his 
skills with the most efficiency, he must 
develop good patterns of work. Dr. 
Witmer once said that the special class 
children in our school were the most 
efficiently educated of all, since the 
specific attention that they received 
enabled them to accomplish more in 
proportion to their abilities than did 
many of the regular grade children. 
The child must be aware of the ulti- 
mate goal of these efforts, but he must 
also realize that in all work there is a 
certain amount of monotonous routine. 
Not every bit of school work can be 
fun or highly stimulating, since there 
are certain fundamental routines that 
can be developed only by plugging 
away at them. The child must learn 
early that some of these non-stimulat- 
ing tasks must be accomplished to gain 

(Continued on page 150) 
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Through the Social Studies 





Ir has frequently been said that 
the evidence of good character training 
lies in the ability to live skillfully. Long 
before any attempt at scientific analy- 
sis of character development, society 
learned through its experi- 
ence that the individual 
who contributes most to the 
general welfare of the com- 
munity is the one who is 
able to get along well with 
his fellow workers. So we 
come to identify with char- 
acter education any and all 
training that contributes to 
the development of the 
ability of an individual to 
find a place for his person- 
ality within a group; and, 
having found that place, to make what 
adjustments are necessary for the best 
application of his skills for the good of 
that group. 


Since character education is a train- 
ing in how to live well, it cannot be di- 
vorced from the day-to-day program of 
living—in the family, in the home, in 
the school, and in the community. 
Whether this character education is 
constructive or destructive depends 
not upon the type of social situations 
that the individual meets, but upon 
the habits of handling these problems 
that he is permitted to develop. Wel- 
fare organizations do much toward the 
adjustment of the community and its 
facilities to the needs of the individ- 
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ual. Teachers and school administra- 
tors meet the problem of the adjust- 
ment of the school as an institution to 
the needs of the individual. Parents 
and other members of the family help 
to adjust the privileges and 
responsibilities of the home 
to the individuals in the 
household. These _ three 
large groups of organized 
workers have as their aim 
the adjustment of a large 
group to its individuals. 
But adjustment is a two- 
fold process. It is a compro- 
mise of personalities. It, 
the 
problem of every individual 
to adapt his behavior pat- 
tern to the needs of the group of which 
he is a member. The extent to which 
he is successful in this adaptation is 
the yardstick by which 
measured. 


therefore, becomes 


ae we 


character is 


From this point of view on the mean- 


© BerNaDINE G. Scumint, A. B., is a teacher 
of English, art, and social studies in the low- 
er vocational center for girls, Lafayette 
School, Chicago Public Schools, Illinois. She 
has done graduate work in the field of psy- 
chology and the education of exceptional 
children, and has engaged in private clinical 
work in cooperation with some of Chicago’s 
leading child welfare ‘agencies. 


Miss Schmidt is a frequent contributor to 
several outstanding educational journals, and 
is the author of a: number of books on read- 
ing, including both professional books and a 
children’s text. 
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ings of character training and person- 
ality development rise two questions: 
(1) Who is in need of character edu- 
cation? and (2) Are there any who 
cannot profit by such training? Since 
character education has as its objec- 
tive the ability to live skillfully, all in- 
dividuals need such training. By this 
is meant that every person who has a 
place as a member of a group meets 
new situations in his contacts with 
other people. He must learn first the 
fundamental principles of getting along 
with others; and, having once mastered 
the rudiments, he uses each succeeding 
social contact to refine his techniques. 
The more skillful he becomes in his 
use of these habits of living, the better 
is the character he builds. 


Each person who lives in a group 
meets other members of that group by 
the very reciprocal relationship of so- 
ciety. As a natural learning situation, 
every new social contact uses the laws 
of learning; and the determination of 
the probable success of this learning 
must take into consideration factors of 
individual differences in the learner. 
Although the rate at which techniques 
of skillful living are acquired depends 
on the rate of learning of the individu- 
al, and the ultimate degree of skills 
attained depends on his ultimate po- 
tential learning capacity, still, insofar 
as he is able to learn, he is able to 
learn personality development. 


In the classification of academic sub- 
jects within the school curriculum, the 
term social studies has been given to 
that field that includes the study of 
man’s relation to the physical universe, 
the relation of small groups to each 
other, and the relation of the individual 
to the group. In the field of human re- 
lationships every cause as well as ev- 
ery effect has its basis in the adjust- 
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ment of individuals. Within the realm 
of social studies lies the greatest field 
of content that could be desired for a 
program of character training. How- 
ever, to develop a program of character 
training, it is not enough merely to 
teach the social studies program from 
the standpoint of the relation of causes 
and their effects in the panorama of 
human progress. That is social stu- 
dies, but it does not emphasize charac- 
ter development unless individual 
events, decisions, and plans are ana- 
lyzed not as a part of a large plan, but 
as separate entities, considering the 
personal reasons and motives for those 
events and decisions; and the effects 
they produce upon the _ personalities 
of the men who make them. 


The junior vocational centers for 
girls, which are under the direction of 
the Department of Special Education 
in the Chicago Public School System, 
have as their general aim the develop- 
ment of a training program that will 
help prepare girls to meet the problem 
of securing employment. In its widest 
interpretation it includes counseling 
and vocational guidance, as well as 
training in such skills as have a gener- 
al rather than specific vocational sig- 
nificance. In developing an appropriate 
curriculum for the girls in these cen- 
ters, the main objective of effective vo- 
cational training must be satisfied first. 
Since the study of commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises is included in that 
larger field of human relationships, 
subject matter appropriate to a pro- 
gram of vocatoinal training will of 
necessity fall in the major field of so- 
cial studies content. 


The basis of the academic program 
of the junior vocational center thus be- 
comes the field of social studies, which 
includes subject matter appropriate to 
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planned programs of character educa- 
tion and vocational guidance. Having 
selected the subject matter from the 
social studies, the point of view from 
which the material is presented must 
be such that it will satisfy the require- 
ments of a vocational training program. 
A successful counseling and guidance 
program would not be complete with- 
out major emphasis on personality de- 
velopment. It is, therefore, evident 
that the point of view that is success- 
ful in its attack from the standpoint of 
a generalized vocational guidance plan 
will of necessity also be successful in 
a planned character education pro- 
gram. 


To organize the method by which so- 
cial studies content can fulfill the two- 
fold purpose of vocational guidance 
and personality development, it is 
necessary to set forth some fundamen- 
tal ideas to clarify basic desirable per- 
sonality qualities. In general, the or- 
ganization of these qualities is ade- 
quately presented in the Report of Pu- 
pil Progress During Semester, Chicago 
Board of Education Form, Ed. 2013. 
This outline is as follows: 


1. Promptness 

2. Respect for property 
3. Neatness 

4, Initiative 

5. Industry 

6. Accuracy 

7. Cooperation 
8. Self-control 
9. Dependability 
10. Courtesy 

11. Health 


To these might be added one more, 
not now included in the source just 
quoted—Respect for authority. Al- 
though more elaboration is often made, 
almost every quality that could be add- 
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ed is but a variation of one of these 
twelve. These desirable qualities re- 
main constant for all personalities, and 
have their foundation in the approval of 
society. It is necessary to use the basic 
character traits as a foundation of an 
integrated program of personality de- 
velopment and vocational guidance be- 
cause they are fairly constant. The 
basic principle to be included in the 
vocational guidance organization is 
variable, changing in accordance with 
each specific vocational objective. On 
the basis of the points of character 
analysis set forth, the social studies 
content is analyzed for elements of 
vocational skills to be emphasized, and, 
lastly, for situations that include not 
only the vocational skills, but the 
character traits as well. 


Examples of this type of organiza- 
tion can be found in “What Am I 
Like?” “May I Help You?” and “Sev- 
enty Problem Children,” which are 
teaching outlines organized and used 
by the writer. 


A current program, Chicago Goes to 
Work has as its basic social studies ma- 
terial the survey of occupations for 
women in Chicago, and training in the 
problem of applying for work. An ex- 
cerpt from the integration of social 
studies, vocational guidance, and char- 
acter education follows: ‘ 


'ScHmipT, BERNARDINE G., Journal of Ex- 
ceptional Children, March, 1938. 


*“Scumipt, BeRNARDINE G., Journal 
ceptional Children, October, 1938. 


*ScumipT, BERNARDINE G., Chicago Schools 
Journal, September-October, 1936. 


of Ex- 


“The citations given above are by no means 
complete. They serve only as a sample of 
the type of integrated organization pre- 
viously outlined. The integration possibilities 
are exhausted in the complete teaching out- 
line from which this material is quoted. 
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Social Studies 
Concept 


I. Specific training in the use 


of employment bureaus and 
an understanding of their 
purpose 


II. 
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An understanding of the 
specific duties and re- 
sponsibilities of various 
occupations; as, clerical 
work, restaurant work, 
telephone operation, and 
domestic service 


A. 


B. 


. Filling 


. Filling 


Related Vocational 
Skills 

out registration 
cards for unemployment 
statistics 

out application 
forms for employment 


C. Making personal applica- 


tion for employment 


. Preparing for a personal 


interview 


How to file correspond- 
ence and reports 

How to cut a stencil and 
run a mimeograph 


C. How to hektograph 
D. 
E. 


Simple and double entry 
bookkeeping 


. How to take restaurant 


orders 


nw 


Related Character 


Traits 
. PROMPTNESS: 
a.In reporting for ap- 
pointments for  inter- 
views 


b. In notification of em- 
ployment bureaus of 
results of interviews 


. NEATNESS: 


a. In personal appearance 
in applying for position 

b. In application of make- 
up 

c. In standards of work- 
manship 


. ACCURACY: 


a. In tabulation of infor- 
mation on application 
forms 

b. Securing and retaining 
information as to em- 
ployment contracts 

c. In specification of fees 
to private employment 
bureaus 

d. Making bona fide state- 
ments on employment 
applications 


. SELF-CONTROL: 


a. In development of poise 
of manner 

b. In making dignified 
and courteous greetings, 
avoiding backslapping, 
sentimentality, and oth- 
er public displays 

c. In ability to choose and 
use a controlled vocab- 
ulary, eliminating terms 
of extreme aggressive- 
ness and questionable 
interpretation 

d. In development of quiet 
composure in standing, 
sitting, and walking 


. COURTESY: 


a. Use of simple forms of 
courtesy, please, thank 
you, I’m sorry 

b. Development of a pleas- 
ing speaking voice 


. PROMPTNESS: 


a. Prompt arrival at work 

b. Immediate attention to 
special information re- 
quested by superiors 


. RESPECT FOR PROPERTY: 


a. Understanding that 
stock does not belong 
to employees 
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F. How to total bills 
G. How to bathe and feed a 


small child 


There is the further correlation of 
character development, vocational 
guidance, and social studies with the 
skills of reading, arithmetic, and Eng- 
lish, while the degree to which music, 
art, and science are used will depend 
on the main topic upon which the pro- 
gram is built. The correlation of these 
major skills of reading, arithmetic, and 
English should be from the character 
traits to the academic skills, without 
which the habits, which are the results 
of good character training, are impossi- 
ble. For example, promptness is an 
element of character training; but it is 
impossible for an individual to keep 
appointments on time without the pre- 
requisite of the arithmetic skills in the 
use of the clock, the calendar, and the 
ability to estimate traveling time. 
Neither can he be prompt without the 
ability to use building and office di- 
rectories, to read the names of streets 


b. Proper care of desks, 
tables, and equipment 

c. Care in handling stock 

d. Economical use of sup- 
plies 

e. Realization of working 
time as property of em- 
ployers 

3. INITIATIVE: 

a. Ability to organize 
work to be done 

b. Use of night schools, 
summer trade _ schools, 
and continuation 
schools in the interest 
of further training for 
specific vocations 

c. Ability to organize la- 
bor short cuts 

d. Willingness to try 
simple machinery 
make work more 
ficient 


out 
to 
ef- 


and addresses, and to read transit signs 
on street busses, and elevated 


trains. 


cars, 


For an efficient program of character 
development, opportunity must be pro- 
vided for the teaching of the funda- 
mental mechanical skills without which 
the ultimate habits and attitudes are 
not possible; desirable habits and at- 
titudes must be taught specifically; 
and, finally, opportunity must be pro- 
vided for oft-repeated practice in the 
practical application of these skills and 
habits in natural situations. It is true 
that evidence of good character is not 
knowing the right thing, but doing the 
right thing; but it is equally true that 
acceptable behavior can be expected 
only when individuals know what con- 
stitutes acceptable standards of be- 
havior, and have been taught the skills 
necessary to their application. 


Either One Too Many or Several Too Few 
Some children are labeled dull for the rest of their school lives on the strength of 


one test. 
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Dr. BetH WELLMAN, University of Iowa 
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The President's Page 
(Continued from page 122) 
MEETINGS 


There will be four general sessions. 
The first is to be on Thursday evening, 
February 22, at eight o’clock. The oth- 
er three general sessions will be as 
follows: Friday morning, 9:00 to 10:30 
o'clock; Friday afternoon, 1:15 to 2:30 
o’clock; and Saturday morning, 9:00 
to 10:30 o’clock. Each of these gener- 
al sessions will be followed by five dif- 
ferent sectional meetings. 


The Pittsburgh members of the In- 
ternational Council will sponsor a 
luncheon Saturday noon, February 24. 
Mr. Edward Stullken, past president, 
is to be the guest speaker. The Chap- 
ter Breakfast, Saturday morning, un- 
der the leadership of Miss Rebecca 
Barnhart, promises to be particularly 
helpful to the chapter delegates. The 
Annual Banquet will be Friday eve- 
ning as usual. The banquet will be 
followed by a social evening of dancing 
and cards. 


SPEAKERS 


The Program Committee has worked 
unusually hard to bring to the Con- 
vention speakers of outstanding merit. 
Such personalities as the following are 
a few of those to be heard on the pro- 
gram: 

Josephine B. Timberlake, Washing- 

ton, D. C. 

A. C. Manning, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 

vania 

Estelle Samuelson, New York City 

Betty Wright, Washington, D. C. 

Olive Peck, Cleveland, Ohio 

Winifred Hathaway, New York City 

Martin L. Reymert, Mooseheart, Ili- 

nois 

LaVinia Warner, Brecksville, Ohio 
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Sam Laycock, Saskatoon, Saskatch- 

ewan 

Gladys Ide, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 

John Fintz, Cleveland, Ohio 

Christine Ingram, Rochester, New 
York 

Paul Witty, Evanston, Illinois 

William Connor, Allentown, Penn- 


sylvania 

Carrol Whitmer, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 

The local Pittsburgh Committee, 


with the officers and directors of the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children, join in extending a hearty 
invitation to those interested in special 
education to come to Pittsburgh Feb- 
ruary 22, 23, and 24. 


Dorotuy FE. Norris 
Board of Education 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Education 
(Continued from page 144) 


worth-while end results, since life de- 
mands such procedure from him. Some 
of the children who have gone through 
our orthogenic backward classes are 
excellent illustrations of the effective- 
ness of good training. For example, one 
of our junior high schools reported 
that in their prevocational classes the 
children who had had the benefit of 
training in a good orthogenic backward 
center were their best citizens and did 
the best schooi work. 


In our classroom contacts we must 
give the child a respect for the dignity 
of all kinds of work. To sum up then 
our efforts should be directed toward 
the development of self-reliance and 
self-respect on the part of the child. 
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NEWS AND 


COMMENTS 


The Child, the Savage, and Human Experience 


Revrrauzep interests in child men- 
tality, animal mentality, and the men- 
tality of primitive man received their 
modern impetus from a common 
source. As a consequence of Dar- 
win’s work, evolutionary concepts be- 
came the order of the day; new con- 
tinuities were envisaged, development- 
al sequences were sought for in vari- 
ous classes of phenomena, and compari- 
sons were drawn between them. 


Since in the mental sphere it was as- 
sumed that the adult rational mind of 
occidental man represented the apex 
of mental development, the possibility 
of investigating the successive stages 
that led up to this culminating event 
presented itself. It was thought that 
mental phenomena in their totality 
could best be comprehended within a 
single continuous schema _ beginning 
with the lowest stages of animal mind 
and gradually reaching the develop- 
mental levels of the human mind as 
represented first in the race and finally 
in the individual. 


Embryological observations suggest- 
ed that there was a condensed recap- 
itulation on the ontogenetic’ scale of 
structures that had previously been 
characteristic of the ancestral forerun- 
ners of the individual. Ontogeny re- 
peats phylogeny. This became known 
as the bio-genetic law. By extension 
to the post-natal thought and behavior 
of the individual, this idea became the 





* Pertaining to life history. 
*Race history of an animal or vegetable type 
of life. 
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basis for a comparison between the 
mentality of the child in occidental so- 
ciety and the mentality of the savage. 
For it was assumed that a fruitful com- 
parison could be drawn between the 
culture history of the human race and 
developmental stages in the individual. 
The inheritance of acquired character- 
istics was invoked in order to provide 
a biological basis for this connection. 
It was even thought that the prehis- 
toric past of man could be inferred 
from the ontogenetic development of 
children. 


G. Stanley Hall was the outstanding 
exponent of the theory of recapitula- 
tion and a biologically determined se- 
quence of developmental stages in the 
individual. The same theoretical as- 
sumptions are intrinsic to psychoanaly- 
tic thought, and their implications have 
been widely applied by Freud and his 
followers. The universality of the 
Oedipus complex’ is explained on this 


A theory of mind is implicit in this 
mode of thought: mind, whether view- 
ed individually or racially is primarily, 
if not solely, a function of organic 
structures, and of inherited dispositions 
and tendencies. Consequently, socially 
and culturally derived experience 
counts for very little as an important 
constituent of mind. Environmental 
forces are primarily stimuli which 
evoke, or only immaterially modify, 
developmental trends and patterns that 





’Involves attachment to parent of opposite 
sex, with hostility toward the other parent. 


basis. 
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unfold from within the organism itself. 


As an illustration of the manner in 
which the recapitulation theory has 
been concretely applied, the compari- 
sons between the drawing behavior of 
children and the graphic art of primi- 
tive peoples is discussed. It is pointed 
out that unilinear cultural stages in 
the typology of art have not been con- 
clusively demonstrated for mankind at 
large or for particular cultural groups. 
The repudiated stages in the drawing 
behavior of children with respect to 
matter and technique have 
demonstrated 


subject 
not been universally 
either. In fact, it has been shown that 
such behavior, to a large extent, can 
better be explained as a function of 
experience and cultural background. 
Predictions on this basis have greater 
validity with respect to the perform- 
ance of individuals than predictions 
based upon maturational status. Many 
of the similarities between the drawing 
of children and the art of primitive 
peoples which have been pointed out 
are negative similarities. The child 
fails to draw in perspective because he 
has not been taught to do so; nor do 
savages draw in perspective, but it is 
because the principles of perspective 
drawing and the technical means for 
achieving it were never worked out in 
their culture. Certain crudities in de- 
lineation are in both cases the result of 
lack of experience and training. Conse- 
quently, the recapitulation theory, with 
its emphasis on biological determina- 
tion, has only led to fallacious compari- 
sons. It fails to explain what it pur- 
ports to explain, and the comparison 
itself is invalidated by the lack of uni- 
versal sequential developments in 
drawing either in the child or in the 
race. No inferences in regard to the 
early history of art in the human race 
can be drawn, therefore, from observa- 


tions on the drawing behavior of chil- 
dren in occidental society. 


The influence of the social and cul- 
tural environment and, consequently, 
experience is likewise found to invali- 
date comparisons made between de- 
velopmental stages in the thinking of 
children and the thinking of primitives. 
The same is true with respect to other 
similarities that have been noted. 
Moreover, the recapitulation theory in 
its crude form is still being debated by 
biologists, some of whom only utilize 
it as an explanation after all other pos- 
sible influences have been eliminated. 
And the inheritance of acquired char- 
acteristics has never been proved. 


Any explanation of genuine simi- 
larities that exist between the thought 
and behavior of children and primitive 
peoples must be sought in terms of 
some other hypothesis. Among other 
things, the effects of various categories 
of experience must be carefully analyz- 
ed’ and distinguished from behavior 
that is a function of maturation. This 
presents a difficult problem; but it may 
be approached by preliminary studies 
of children under the most varied so- 
cial and cultural conditions, and par- 
ticularly by investigating the thought 
and behavior of the child in primitive 
societies. Such studies offer excellent 
control material with which to check 
the stages of development generalized 
from the observation of children in oc- 
cidental culture alone. They will like- 
wise help us to understand the condi- 
tions under which any distinctive char- 
acteristics of the adult mentality of 
savages has been developed. The com- 
parison between the mentality of occi- 
dental children and the mentality of 
adults in primitive societies on the 
basis of the recapitulation theory has 
led to purely deductive conclusions 
based upon fallacious biological analo- 
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SPEECH MAGAZINE 


tells how to develop speech, voice and personality, 


the three qualities necessary for success. 


Business men and women are realizing that 
a Pleasing Voice is a part of a Pleasing Personality 


Parents are the first teachers. 


Their children learn through the easy way of imitation. 
Therefore are parents asking, “Is my speech good?” 


All Teachers know this: 


We are developing better citizens when we improve the 
speech personalities of Elementary School children. 


Subscriptions, $2.00 for one year. 
$1.50 each additional year. 


SPEECH MAGAZINE 


2507 Southport, Chicago, Illinois 





gies and a specious theory of mind. ducted by the Woods Schools, Lang- 
From a paper read at the “Sixth Insti- horne, Pennsylvania, by A. Irving Hal- 
tute on the Exceptional Child,” con- lowell, University of Pennsylvania. 
= 
THE CHILD 
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OBEDIENT to the call of human will, 

I now appear in form of flesh and bone; 

Subject to loves that bless and hates that kill, 
With griefs and joys and fears to match your own. 
I cannot be your plaything, for the tides 

That move your being surge the same in me. 

Only a mortal sense of time divides 

The fragile sapling from the sturdy tree. 


I am your yesterdays; can you forget? 

And your tomorrows; will you fail me, then? 
Not all the shining goals your heart may set, 
Nor pride of place, nor triumph of the pen 
Can bring again to your repentant hand 

The vanished child you failed to understand. 


SILENCE Buck BELLOWS 
Copyright, June, 1938 

By UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 
Published by permission 











What the Handicapped Child Does for the High School 


Most people talk about what 
the high school does for the handicap- 
ped child, but I am thoroughly sold on 
the influence the handicapped child 
has an normal children. In 
order to have them do as 
much for the school as pos- 
sible, I insist that no one 
sympathize with them. We 
never mention or notice 
their handicaps, and we ask 
every one of them that en- 
rolls, “What are you going 
t odo for the school?” That 
puts a new light on educa- 
tion to most handicapped 
children. Most of them 
seem never to have thought 
that they could do anything, and to 
notice the response that they give to 
this question is something very illum- 
inating to a high school principal. 

As an illustration, three years ago we 
had a small hunchback boy enroll, and 
when we asked, “What are you going 
to do for our school?” he stammered 
and said he could not do anything for 
the school. When I told him that I ex- 
pected him to do something and sug- 
gested that he help manage the foot- 
ball team, he cheered up immediately. 
The first year, he was assistant stu- 
dent manager; and the second and 
third years, he managed the team. Al- 
though he did not grow physically in 
those years, his self-respect and his 
mental balance grew by leaps and 
bounds. In fact, I do not know when I 
have seen such an improvement in a 
child as I did in that boy after he was 
made manager. The spirit of self-re- 
liance that he showed on the football 
field when a boy was hit hard or in- 
jured was amazing. 

When we first started taking the 
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handicapped children into our school. 
I thought we would have trouble be- 
cause of normal children running over 
them; but, on the contrary, I found that 
most of our children do 
their best to help the hand- 
icapped ones. This contact 
breeds in the normal boy 
and girl a social conscious- 
ness that they are not only 
to take care of themselves. 
but to help take care of the 
less fortunate. Sometimes 
we have one unfortunate 
child taking care of anoth- 
er. The way in which these 
children adjust themselves 
to the routine of school is 
very gratifying to me as a principal. 


The handicapped children do not ask 
for special privileges. This attitude of 
independence makes it much easier for 
a principal not to give unwarranted 
privileges to the normal children. 


Another great service of the handi- 
capped child to the school is the raising 
of the whole tone of the academic 
work in the school. I remember dis- 
tinctly of a girl who had such a high 
record in all class work that the other 
children were inspired to equal her 
record. Many boys and girls came into 
my office and said that they were do- 
ing their best to excel the record made 
by this handicapped girl. I might say 
that during one four-year period, three 
of the annual first honors were taken 
by handicapped children. 


Wherever possible we use the han- 
dicapped child in public appearances. 
Sometime ago we had a show in our 
school and every child in the show was 
handicapped. That was one of the most 
popular shows given at that time. The 
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INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Feb. 22-23 and 24 


Make your reservations early at the head- 
quarters hotel. 1600 rooms with bath and 
circulating ice water—from $3.50. Five 
exceptional restaurants. 


HOTEL 


WILLIAM PENN 


PITTSBURGH 


GERALD P. O’NEILL, GENERAL MANAGER 





characters were all arranged so as not 
to exhibit the fact that they were 
handicapped, but to give them a chance 
to show what they could do. Quite a 
spirit of rivalry was shown that day 
between the handicapped children and 
the more fortunate children, and I am 
glad to say that the handicapped chil- 
dren came out as well as the others. 
Any high school principal that does 

not take the opportunity of having 
handicapped children in his school 
is missing a chance to do something 
for his normal children. The handi- 
capped children set a good example 
and make the normal realize that 
they should do their best with all their 
faculties, both for their own good and 
the good of the school. 

Condensed jrom a paper delivered 

before The Michigan Society 

for Crippled Children, 

by GrorcE B. FrazEE, JR., principal, 
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Technical High School, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


& 
Brief Notes 


Training Required of Special Class 
Teachers in Michigan 

A detailed statement of the training 
requirements of special class teachers 
was adopted by the Michigan State De- 
partment of Public Instruction in 
September, 1939. The policy applies to 
all special education teachers in the 
state including those of the state 
schools for the blind, the deaf, and 
the mentally retarded; private schools; 
hospital schools; and public day school 
classes. For several years the Michi- 
gan State Board of Education has re- 
quired that special education teachers 
have thirty semester hours in special 
education subjects. The following is 
an interpretation of this requirement. 
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TRAINING REQUIRED OF SPECIAL CLASS 
TEACHERS 


It is required that all special class 
teachers shall possess certain qualifica- 
tions 


1. Michigan life or Provisional- 


Permanent Certificate 


2. Thirty semester hours of credit in 


special education and_ related 
subjects to be distributed as fol- 
lows: ' 
Minimum 
Credits 
Required 


a. General and related courses 


Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren or a Survey of Special 
Education and Mental Hygiene--- 4 


Mental and Educational Testing, 
Guidance and Occupational In- 
formation, Speech Correction, 
Mental Deficiency, Delinquency, 
Abnormal Psychology, Anato- 
my, Social Psychology, Social 


Psychiatry, Child Welfare, or 
equivalents and others-.--- 6 
Arts, Crafts, and others’. 4 


b. Specific courses’ 


Teachers of crippled children 
Care and Education of Crippled 
Children, Therapeutic Care of 


‘Special education credits must total thirty 
semester hours, though the minimum credit 
requirement may be less. They may be in- 
cluded in the requirements for the Michigan 
Life or Provisional-Permanent Certificate, or 
may be in addition thereto. 


“May be omitted for teachers of the defective 
in speech, and for teachers of the deaf and 
hard of hearing. 


Arts, crafts, home economics, and shop 
teachers of special class pupils are required 
to have a major in their respective fields of 
specialization, and a minimum of fifteen se- 
mester hours in special education courses, 
some of which are to be directly related to 
the education of each of the types of children 
taught. 
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Minimum 
Credits 
Required 


Crippled Children, Pathology of 


the Crippled Child, or equiv- 
glents aud others. ...-..-..---.--- 6 
Directed scala of Crippled 
MSO! 620255. ocdusdiees bees 4 


Teachers of deaf and hard of 
hearing children 


Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Organs of Hearing, Pathology of 
Hearing, Methods of Teaching 
Lip Reading, Techniques in the 
Use of Hearing Aids, Rhythm 
Training, Tactile Development 
of Speech, Language Develop- 
ment and Training, or equiva- 


letits OH “GUNOES. occ i. ccewc ccc ae ees 12 
Directed Teaching of Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children--- 4 


Teachers of blind children 

Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Organs of Sight, Pathology of 
Vision, Educational Provisions 
for the Blind, Braille and Braille 


Methods, Typewriting for the 
Blind, or equivalents and others_- 8 
Directed ane of Blind 
MONON su sors, aoe see 4 
Teachers of partially seeing 


children 

Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Organs of Sight, Pathology of 
Vision, Problems and Methods 
in Sight Saving Classes, Type- 
writing for Sight Saving Class- 


er, or equivalents and others____.. 8 
Director Teaching of Partially 
Seeing Children --..........--- 4 


Teachers of epileptic children 
Medical Aspects of Epilepsy, 
Problems and Methods and 
Classroom Organization for Epi- 
leptic Children -_.......-.---- - 
Directed Teaching of Epileptic 
KROL, 6g. c ceca Lescowes =, 


‘The requirement for directed teaching in 
special classes may be waived for experienced 
teachers when approved by the Department 
of Public Instruction. 


Teachers of children of lowered 
vitality 

Medical Aspects of Weak and 
Delicate Children, Educational 
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Minimum 
Credits 
Required 


Problems of Special Health 
Classes, or aacsaieesitsitd and oth- 


O =... sie wee eae 
Directed Teaching of Children 

of Lowered Vitality -.......-.... 4 
Teachers of speech defective 
children 

Anatomy and Physiology of 


Speech, Pathology of Speech, 
Methods and Techniques used 
to Correct Various Speech Dis- 
orders, Phonetics and Palotog- 


raphy, or equivalents and oth- 
OWRS cie a tinn oie wean eareeee nem 12 
Directed Teaching of Speech 
Defective Children __.--..------- 4 
Teachers of socially maladjusted 
children 

Problems of Instruction with 


Maladjusted Children, Psychol- 
ogy of Behavior Problems, Juv- 


enile Delinquency, or equiva- 
SONGS 0 GIONS os oo cans 6 
Directed Teaching of cane 
Maladjusted Children __.......... 4 


Teachers of mentally retarded 
children 

Mental Deficiency, Problems and 
Methods of Teaching the Back- 
ward Child, Mental Testing, or 


equivalents and others --_--- 22S 
Directed Teaching of Mental 
Retarded Children _4 


3. One year of successful teaching 
experience on a probationary ba- 
sis in special classes. 


Among those who contributed in the 
development of this interpretation are 
Mr. Josef G. Cauffman, superintendent, 
Michigan School for the Blind; Mr. H. 
Earle Correvont, consultant, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; Dr. Arthur 
Dondineau, supervising director, Spe- 
cial Education, Detroit; Mr. C. M. EI- 
liott, director, Special Education, Mich- 
igan State Normal College; Mr. G. Rob- 
ert Koopman, assistant superintendent, 
Department of Public Instruction; Mr. 
John J. Lee, general advisor, Special 
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Education, Wayne University; Dr. 
Francis Lord, assistant director, Spec- 
ial Education, Michigan State Normal 
College; Miss Alice B. Metzner, super- 
visor, Special Education, Detroit; Dr. 
Clarence Van Deusen, professor, Mich- 
igan State College; and Dr. Charles 
Van Riper, professor, Western State 
Teachers College. 


Cracking Down on the Mayor 


The remarks of Mayor LaGuardia 
of New York City before a meeting last 
year of the National Association of 
School Secretaries created consider- 
able protest in the ranks of special ed- 
ucation. The number of communica- 
tions received does not permit their 
publication in full. 

The mayor’s remarks as reported 
under the heading, Homogeneous 
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Grouping, in the Journal of the Nation- 
al Education Association follow: 


There is nothing more repulsive to me 
and nothing more unwarranted than to 
single out little tots, under 12, put them 
in a separate room and label them. Show 
me the teacher who says she is a special- 
ist in problem children and I'll show you 
a teacher who could not make her marks 
in any major subject. Before you give a 
child the Binet test, be sure to give him 
first the Borden and Sheffield test, and 
for the benefit of out-of-towners, by the 
Borden and Sheffield test, I mean find 
out if they get enough milk—just plain 
cow’s milk. 


Some educators deeply resented the 
accusations, while more charitable ones 
felt “sorry” for the mayor in his “ig- 
norance” of the facts. At the same time, 
some admitted that special classes do, 
in certain communities, create a stigma 
on the children who attend them. 
These persons argued, however, that 
such was the result of unfortunate ad- 
ministrative policies rather than due 
to any inherent factor connected with 
special classes. 


On the other hand, the “criminal 
neglect” of exceptional children in 
regular grades, with the stigma of fail- 
ure and resulting complexes, was 
pointed out. Likewise, attacks were 
made against the “idealism of the blind 
ultra-progressive, who was never suf- 
ficiently interested to spend an hour 
inside a first class special education 
room, but who is willing in the name of 
democracy to sacrifice the welfare of 
exceptional children by assigning them 
to teachers whose lack of training and 
large classes make social maladjust- 
ment inevitable.” 


Again, “the defective child is not 
necessarily vicious or criminally in- 
clined, but when the community neg- 
lects him, he often becomes so—in 
which case the actual crime can be laid 


at the feet of society. It is not neces- 
sary to enumerate the anti-social habits 
these children acquire—just ask any 
regular classroom teacher.” 


“Far be it from me to lay claim to 
being a ‘specialist in problem children’, 
but if we were a group of theorists, we 
would be unable to handle these chil- 
dren at all.... As to the Borden- 
Sheffield test, there is not a_ special 
teacher living who would not grant 
that proper nourishment is essential, 
but it requires more than nourishment 
to solve many of the physical, mental, 
and social problems that confront these 
children.” 


Those who are familiar with New 
York’s well organized and outstand- 
ing program of education for chil- 
dren with retarded mental develop- 
ment wonder what motives may have 
prompted the mayor’s unwarranted 
tirade. 


Interestingly enough his remarks 
seem to have caused more concern 
outside of New York City than in it, 
for not one of the protests received was 


from that city. 


Michigan’s Day School Program 
For Exceptional Children 
Extended 


At the last session of the Michigan 
Legislature, Act No. 328 of the Public 
Acts of 1939 was passed, thereby creat- 
ing fundamental changes in the educa- 
tional opportunities for handicapped 
children in that State. The new legal 
provisions affect the education of the 
crippled, cardiopathic, deaf, heard of 
hearing, blind, partially seeing, and 
epileptic. Briefly, the outstanding ex- 
tensions of service under this act are: 


1. Areas of service (geographical sections 
of the state) may be established with 
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the approval of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, eliminating adher- 
ence to school district boundaries for 
purposes of special class centers. 


2. Non-resident children may attend spe- 
cial classes without payment of tuition 
because the maximum state reimburse- 
ment for them is greater by one hun- 
dred dollars than that for resident 
handicapped children. 


3. The lower age limit of crippled and 
epileptic children is reduced from five 
to four years. 


4, Summer programs are authorized for 
reimbursement. 


5. State reimbursement for special classes 
is computed on the membership basis, 
the same as in general education, and 
on the cost above that for educating 
other children of similar grades or 
comparable organizational units. 


The Michigan State Department of 
Public Instruction issued, last July, In- 
structional Bulletin No. 3016 as a state- 
ment of policy and an interpretation of 
the new special class law. This bulletin 
covers the establishment of special 
classes, the eligibility of pupils, size of 
classes, housing and equipment, in- 
struction, personnel and services, and 
reports, and reimbursement. Interested 
persons may obtain a copy by writing 
to Mr. H. Earle Correvont, consultant 
on the education of exceptional chil- 
dren, Michigan Department of Public 
Instruction, Lansing. 


Michigan Speech Correction 
Association Formed 

A committee appointed by the speech 
correctionists of Michigan, composed of 
Miss Hildred Gross of Detroit public 
schools, Miss Mina Hunziker of the 
Grand Rapids public schools, and Dr. 
Harry T. Wood of the Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, conducted 
an organization meeting in Lansing on 
November 18, 1939, at which sixty-five 
persons attended. Members of the 
Michigan Association of Teachers of 
Speech, the Michigan Society for Men- 
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Special School Directory 





BELLEVUE SCHOOL 


A private boarding school for excep- 
tional children. Homelike atmosphere. 
Healthful climate. Delightful out of 
door work. Separate school building. 
Individual diagnostic teaching. Cor- 
rection of speech difficulties stressed. 
In beautiful Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 


Leah Knoche, Director, Hollins, Va. 





tal Hygiene, or of the Michigan Con- 
ference for the Education of Excep- 
tional Children are eligible to mem- 
bership. To date one hundred twenty- 
seven persons have affiliated. 


Chapter Correspondence 


Omaha Chapter Entertains 
Miss May Bryne 

During our state teachers conven- 
tion we had a very nice luncheon in 
honor of Miss May Bryne, director of 
special education of Minneapolis. A 
genuine spirit of goodwill and helpful- 
ness was manifested. We received in- 
vitations to visit the Feeble-minded In- 
stitutions at Glenwood and Beatrice, 
the Blind Institute at Nebraska City, 
and the Child Service Study at the 
University of Omaha. 


Our chapter was very enthusiastic 
about renewal. Mrs. Katherine E. 
Wirts, our president, is an indefatiga- 
ble worker. We originally expected to 
have a group of about thirty but it 
grew to almost fifty before we knew it. 


The general activity of our chapter 
is to inform ourselves of the trend of 
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Special Luncheon Invitation 


The H. J. Heinz Company To Be 
Host to Conventionites 


The H. J. Heinz Company of Pittsburgh 
invites the International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children to visit their plant on 
Thursday, February 22. Luncheon will be 
served at 12 o’clock sharp. Reservations 
must be made not later than Tuesday, 
February 20, with Miss Jane C. Bryce, 
Bellefield Girls Vocational High School, 
Fifth Avenue and Boquet Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. A penny post card 
will make this reservation. 

Complimentary tickets will be furnished 
for the luncheon. All making reservations 
please call at the convention registration 
desk for your tickets before 9:30 A. M. 
Thursday. 





all types of special education and to 
disseminate this information for the 
advancement and progress of education 
in our locality. 


EsBBA JACOBSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Chapters Are Easily Organized 


The New Rochelle special teachers 
for the handicapped wish to inquire 
regarding the necessary arrangements 
prior to forming a chapter of the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren. It was unnecessary to “sell” the 
idea after the copies of the Journal of 
Exceptional Children had been exam- 
ined by the members of our group. 


I have been a member of the Colum- 
bia Teachers College Chapter for the 
last few years, and have derived much 
in the way of professional growth and 
pleasure through attendance at the 
meetings, and reading of the Journal. 


Rose F. Burns 

Vice-chairman of New Rochelle 
Schools Special Education Group 
New Rochelle, New York 
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New Publications 


Note: Book publishers appreciate it if the corre- 
spondent specifies his position on each order or 
inquiry, and we appreciate it if he mentions having 
read the announcement in the JOURNAL OF EX- 
CEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 

CHILDREN’S Picture DicrTionary, Garnette 
Watters and S. A. Courtis, professor of 
education, University of Michigan, 480 pp., 
E. M. Hale and Company, 5193 Plankinton 
Arcade, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 44 cents. 

A new instrument for developing self 
direction, self appraisal, and self control in 
children. 1200 pictures, 2154 basic words, 
and 2678 variants. 

MEpIcAL VocaBu.Lary, Joseph S. F. Marie, 358 
pp., P. Blakiston’s Son and Company, 1012 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, $3.00. 

This book presents a selection of medical 
words with their translations from English 
into German, French, Italian and Spanish. 
The vocabulary should be of service to 
physicians and surgeons, public health of- 
ficers, and to nurses. 


Pamphlets 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF Books FOR YoUNG CHILDREN, 
64 pp., 1939, The Association for Childhood 
Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W,, 
Washington, D. C., 50c. 

EQUIPMENT AND SupPLigs, 48 pp., 1939, The As- 
sociation for Childhood Education, 1201 

* Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
50c. 

MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE MENTALLY RETARD- 
ED, Bulletin Number 420, Department of 
Public Instruction, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
158 pp., Illustrated. 

PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING ExcEPTIONAL CHIL- 
DREN IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, Ruth 
Hankins, Child Research Clinic Series, 
Volume III, Number 1, 22 pp. Child Re- 
search Clinic of the Woods Schools, Lang- 
horne, Pennsylvania, 1939. 


Education Meetings 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
—St. Louis, Missouri—February 21-24, 1940 

INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 
DREN — Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania — Febru- 
ary 22-24, 1940 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ScHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS—St. Louis, Missouri—February 24- 
29, 1940 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PuysICcAL 
EpucaTION, AND REcREATION—Chicago, IlIli- 
nois—April 24-27, 1940 

ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD Epucation—Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin—April 28-May 3, 1940 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
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DETROIT’S MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY 


LaF City School Systen 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
OF THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
ANNOUNCES 


Offerinos For Teachers of These and 
; of Handicapped Children 
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‘s for Actual Observation of Special Classes 


lospitals, Institutions and Social Agencies. 


ENIOR COLLEGE AND GRADUATE CREDIT 


SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 24 TO AUG. 3 


300 Other Courses Offered By The University 
During The Summer Session 


For Further Information, Announcement and Catalog 


Write to JOHN J. LEE, GENERAL ADVISER 


FRANK CODY, President W. E. LESSENGER, Dean 


DAVID D. HENRY, Acting Executive Vice-President College of Education 





